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letters were first taught without any indication of their
significance or even shape, and all possible combinations
of syllables were committed before any words were learned.
Reading and writing were then taught by dictation, and,
in tracing the letters on wax tablets with the stylus (Fig. 7),
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FIG. 7, School materials from wall paintings: a, wax tablet and capsa,
containing rolls or books; b, three ntHi, capm, and roll leaning against it;
c, wax tablet, with stylus tied to it.
the hand of the pupil was at first guided by the teacher.
Calculation was learned by counting on the fingers, by
means of pebbles, or through the abacus, and eventually
sums were worked upon the tablets*
Methods so devoid of interest were naturally accom-
panied by severe discipline. The rod, lash, and whip seem
to have been in frequent use, and the names ordinarily
applied to schoolmasters in Latin literature are suggestive
of harshness and brutality. Moreover, a fresco found at
Herculaneum depicts a boy held over the shoulders of
another, with the master beating the victim upon the bare
back (Fig. 8). Under these circumstances, no real quali-
fications were required of the teacher, and his social stand-
ing was low* The Greek custom of having the boy accom-
panied to and from school by a slave that was otherwise
incapacitated by age or physical disability, soon came
to be imitated by the Romans. When a special build-
ing was employed for the school, it was usually a mere